NEW YEAR’S TREAT AT REST FARM FOR HORSES, CRICKLEWOOD, ENGLAND 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
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for 
Dog Foods 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7600 


Established 1868 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 
17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 
HARNESS, 


ENGLISH SADDLERY, AND 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE 


See picture on page 37 of the new 
poster for 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
April 18-23 

One of these should be displayed 
in every school-room in the land. 
Place your order early and save dis- 
appointment. 

Send for a free copy of the new 
Exercises for Humane Day in Schools. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 5 


Observe Humane Sunday 
April 17, 1932 

In your church, Sunday-school or 

young people’s organization. Send 

for these helps: 

“Selections from Prominent Clergy- 
men” 

“Our Little Brothers and Sisters,” 
Dr. Jefferson 

“Festival of Tender Mercies” 

“Look at the Birds,” Dr. Jefferson 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 
for Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 18-23 


and Humane Sunday, April 17,1932 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold face are of books ) 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 
1931, bound in cloth .............. $1.2 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Dec ember, 
1929 and 1930, bound in cloth, special, each 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set .... $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 33%... .. $0.50 per 100 


5 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes C ruelty, Francis H. Rowley, 30.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. 


Humane Education Leaflet No. 5 .......... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... so * * 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Feeding the Dog and the C at, Dr. Schneider $2.00 per 100 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider Pea Aes Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... . . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1. of per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . 60 = 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 30“ 4 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. — 
The Story of Barry 54 


About the Bird 

The Lady of the Robins ......... ..cloth, 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 £0 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 

The Air-gun and the Birds ........ ms 68 

“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson 30 “ 
The Trial of the Birds, play ......... each, 2 cts. 
About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0.60 per 100 
A Letter to Owners of Cats 


30 
The Cat in Literature .................... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ : pee 
Mollie Whitefoots’ Vacation .............. 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 170 pp.. boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

paper, 15 ets. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. _.......... paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ... cloth’ 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1. per 100 

1.2 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... . 
What is the Jack London Club . ‘ "30 = & 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1.00 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .20 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 

Ways of Kindness ................. 


About Other Animals—Con!inved 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... $0.30 per 100 
A Few Rules for the Care of Poultry : a. 
Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4. pp. 1.00 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 
“Empty Tin Cans,” cards 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus. 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
1 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 
Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, a H: andbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, 1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. ‘Rowley , cloth, 35 cts, 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy......... 
Anima!s as Seen by the Poets, Guy Rich- 
ardson, 32 pp. . cloth, 35 ets., paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools : £2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals A 
F red Changes His Mind, play. ..5 cts. each; six for 25 cts. 
‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” play, 
3 ets. each; six for 15 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 
... $2.00 per 100 
— Sunday, selections from clergymen, 


cloth, 96 cts. 


3.00 


4) 
Our Mittie Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 


boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp. a= 4 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Early Lessons in Kindness or ruelty 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “  “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. * 
The Coming Education .................. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. — > 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!" Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttens, three styles 

Band Mercy, Humane Society, or 

star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each...... rm. 
Badges, gold finish, leree, 10 cle. .......... small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. Eddy £0 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (£6 pages, words piesa $3. > per 10 0 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .. . 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy . 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than 81. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gindertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


180 Longwood Avenue 


If you wish to exhibit 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


The best motion picture illustrating kindness to animals, during 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


It will be necessary to make arrangements for rental of a film 
at once. 


Safety and regular stock, also small 16-mm. for portable machines. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston, Mass. 
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U.$. Trade Mark, Registe; 
NGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONF 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Peace on EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE) 
AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 

CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 65 


March, 1932 


No. 3 


The United States’ estimated expense 
for Army and Navy for 19382 is $814,000,- 
000, $466,000,000 more than in 1914. 

President Hoover is authority for the 
statement that in the world there are to- 
day 30,000,000 men under arms, including 
active reserves, 10,000,000 more than be- 
fore the Great War. 

What is the average hunter’s license fee 
throughout the United States? One dollar 
and a half. For this some hunters have 
destroyed game with a market value of 
three hundred dollars. 


An Austrian writer says in The Animals’ 
Friend, “England stands at the head of all 
other nations for justice to animals. Next 
to England comes Germany in good works.” 
We won’t dispute this, but he might have 
said a word or two for us over here. 


Our Anti-Steel Trap Bill was won in the 
referendum by the largest majority the 
state ever gave on a referendum vote — 
589,013 for it—only 259,014 against it— 
majority 329,999. Can our Legislature ig- 
nore this great popular vote? Read “Sound 
the Alarm” on this same page. 


Fritz Kreisler, the world’s leading vio- 
linist, cancelled an engagement in Mon- 
treal last autumn and hurried to New 
York, having learned that his fox terrier 
was sick. “No more concerts for me,” he 
told his managers, “till Rex is better.” 
Alas, poor Rex did not live till his master 
reached him. 


From the excellent magazine published 
by the French Humane Education and 
S. P. C. A. at Colmar we take the follow- 
ing: During the battle of the Marne the 
daughter of Marshal Joffre received a 
very affectionate letter from him. When 
a friend asked, “Has he given you any de- 
tails of his operations?” she answered, 
“No, he asked me news of our little dog 
whom he loves so much.” 


Going—Gone 


HAT the wild life of our land is fast 

going the most of us know. It will 
not be long before of many forms of it 
will be written the word “gone.” Particu- 
larly is this true of our waterfowl. Those 
beautiful creatures, our wild geese and 
ducks whose swift and graceful flight we 
have watched since childhood as, 


“‘Midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 

Far, through their rosy depths” 


they fly now north, now south, we shall 
see no more unless an aroused public opin- 
ion comes to their rescue. The increasing 
number of hunters, the murderous guns 
that, loaded with many cartridges, can 
hurl their shot in such rapid succession 
that a score of birds may be stopped and 
sent tumbling dead or wounded through 
the air, make hunting nothing else than a 
murderous slaughter. 

Meanwhile every state keeps on issuing 
its licenses for this so-called sport, and at 
the same time is loud in its talk of con- 
servation. Conservating for what? For 
the purpose of killing. Conserving wild life 
for that vast army of men and boys who 
have no more regard for the 98 per cent 
of their fellows who never hunt and to 
whom our waterfowl and the denizens of 
our forests and waste lands are a delight 
and a joy. 

What can we as individuals do? Talk 
about this situation. Tell our friends about 
it. Do our part to awaken our own com- 
munity to the need for action, and then, 
when some legislation is proposed to stay 
the destruction of the nation’s furred and 
feathered children, the victory may be for 
them and not for the ruthless hunters. 


Sir Oliver Lodge says that man’s final 
doom on the planet will come not from 
flood or earthquake, but from the multiply- 
ing of insects that will ultimately over- 
whelm him. Who are our chief defenders 
against these swarming hosts? The birds. 


Sound the Alarm 


BILL has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature to kill our 
new Anti-Steel Trap Law. It asks for an 
amendment to our law which would permit 
setting steel traps within 5,000 yards of 
any building—2.8 miles. Back of it, of 
course, are the people who fought our 
measure in 1930. The Bill is House 498. 
If only every Massachusetts reader of these 
words who is opposed to the cruelties of 
the steel trap will write to his or her sena- 
tor or representative to vote against this 
Bill it will prevent its passing. Above all 
write to the members of the Conservation 
Committee before whom the Bill will be dis- 
cussed. Here are their names: 
Senator George H. Nelson, Chairman, 
80 Eagle Road, Worcester 
Senator Malcolm L. Bell, 24 High St., 
Marblehead 
Senator Elbert M. Crockett, 45 Forest 
St., Milford 
Senator James C. Scanlan, 25 Monroe St., 
Somerville 


Representatives: 


Francis H. Perry of Brewster, Chairman, 
(Hotel Brunswick, Boston) 

Lewis S. Gray, Clerk of the Committee, 
Swansea 

Ira C. Ward, Plymouth 

George M. Underwood of Orange (Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston) 

Ernest A. White, Foxboro 

William H. Barker, 66 Bayswater St., 
East Boston 

Frank J. McFarland, 44 Melville Ave., 
Dorchester Center 

Philip M. Markley of Springfield (Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston) 

William F. Madden, 76 Forest Hills St., 
Jamaica Plain 

J. Henry Goguen, Leominster 

William T. Swain of Nantucket 


Note.—The hearing on this Bill, House 
498, is set for Monday, March 21, at 
10:30 A.M., at the State House, Boston. 
Be sure to be present. 
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Elephant Used for Publicity 


GENEVRA A. COWAN 


OR years, “Tusko,” the largest ele- 

phant in captivity, has been publicized 
in newspaper columns because of his “peri- 
odic rampages.” He is claimed to be a 
“veritable demon,” “fa menace to life and 
limb.” Several times, it was announced he 
was going to be destroyed. 

A woman columnist of the West, Estelle 
Lawton Lindsey, reports that these accusa- 
tions against poor Tusko have been made 
purely for purposes of publicity. She says 
that some years ago he was in winter 
quarters near her home city. As one of the 
humane investigators, she visited the ani- 
mal and reports the living quarters in 
which she found him. 

“Day and night, winter and summer, in 
rain and wind,” she says, “he occupied a 
concrete basin to which he was fastened by 
great chains attached to his legs. There 
was not one soft or warm thing for him to 
rest upon. He could not lie down for the 
chains and stood in that place of torment 
year in and year out. The basin sloped in- 
ward, depriving the poor bewildered crea- 
ture of even a level standing place. It 
was obvious,” she concludes, “that publicity 
was the main object. Upon the side was a 
conspicuous placard warning all of the 
‘ferocities’ of Tusko. Yet,” says the 
writer, “I stood beside him and stroked 
his great trunk!” 

“Because of publicity and its sufferings 
Tusko grew savage. Can you blame him?” 

Tusko’s most recent outburst occurred in 
Portland, Oregon, on Christmas day. But 
humanitarians brought the great animal 
offerings of apples, carrots and hay, and he 
was appeased. City Commissioner Barbur 
does not wish Tusko killed. Instead, he has 
expressed the desire that the animal be 
housed in a city park where he can enjoy 
a “shelter and a wading pool.” All well- 
wishers join with Mrs. Lindsey, “May the 
plan succeed.” 


The Jack London Club now numbers 


well over one-half a million members. 


THE MOUNTAIN GOAT IS A MARVELOUS CLIMBER 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Walking on the Hind Legs 
L. E. EUBANKS 


HEN a person decides to amuse 

himself and torture his dog by 
teaching the animal tricks involving un- 
natural positions, one of the first lessons 
involves “sitting up.” 

That is hard enough on an animal that 
was created to stand on four legs when not 
lying down; but after the dog has learned 
to sit up he is usually asked to walk on 
his hind legs. In fact, all quadrupeds, 
large and small, if they are to perform 
tricks, are taught perpendicular locomo- 
tion as a fundamental. 

For a four-legged creature to maintain 
balance and move about on its hind legs 
alone is just as difficult as for a man to 
walk on his hands. The nervous strain is 
greater in the lower animal, because he is 
under compulsion, and he does not under- 
stand any reason for such antics; whereas 
the man, walking on his hands, is taking 
exercise or practicing acrobatics. 

The man’s head-down position brings 
different and more serious circulatory 
changes; but organic displacement and 
general internal confusion is probably just 
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as great in one as in the other. And how 
about it when a quadruped is forced to 
walk on its fore feet alone? I have had 
much experience with dogs, and I can say 
that for them to walk on the fore legs alone 
is a tremendous muscular and _ nervous 
strain. Very few tricks could possibly be 
harder for Fido, and it is as cruel as it is 
unnecessary to ask him to do it. 

Every time I see a play on the screen 
wherein practically all the actors are dogs 
(and these are becoming more and more 
common), I wonder if there is any injus- 
tice and cruelty to which man will not sub- 
ject the lower animals in his greed for 
money. I wonder, too, at the thoughtless- 
ness of people who applaud such exhibi- 
tions. Further, I cannot see that the 
speech put into the poor dogs’ mouths, 
usually suggestive if not actually vulgar, 
and the pranks played with imitations of 
clothing, add any cleverness to such a show, 

There are many ways in which we can 
enjoy our pets without teaching them any 
tricks. But if you are determined to make 
a performer of your animal pet, do choose 
stunts that are reasonably easy and not 
too unnatural. Even cursory study of 
tricks for quadrupeds will prompt you to 
eliminate walking on two legs. 


The Mountain Goat 


W.S. LONG 


HE mountain “goat” is really not a 

goat at all, but an antelope, whose 

nearest relative in the animal king- 
dom is the chamois of central Europe. Its 
common name has undoubtedly come from 
its goat-like appearance, with long shaggy 
hair, beard, and sharp, pointed horns. 
However, it is twice the size of the domes- 
tic goat and much stockier in build. The 
long hair is pure white in young animals, 
but in the older ones it is inclined to be 
stained to a yellowish tinge. The hoofs, 
horns and nose are black. The horns are 
about six inches long, needle sharp and 
slightly curved backward. As the goat 
uses them, they are indeed dangerous 
weapons. 

This animal has a 
limited range, being 
found in the Pacific 
Northwest — Idaho, 
Washington, British 
Columbia, and north- 
ward, from latitude 
forty degrees north, 
and only on the rocky 
summits of the high- 
est mountains, where 
nothing grows for 
food but a species of 
coarse moss, clinging 
to the rocks. Here 
the goat spends its 
entire life, watching 
for danger only _ be- 
low, for it is incon- 
ceivable to the goat 
mind that anything 
could get higher than 
it does. 

The goat is a mar- 
velous climber, and if 
there are two ways 
of reaching a place, 
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an easy way and a hard way, the animal 
will invariable take the hard way. It 
climbs up and down cliffs that are abso- 
lutely perpendicular, any little crevice or 
protruding inch or two of rock being suff- 
cient to get a toe hold. 

It is said that goats and mountain sheep 
will not live together, but whether the 
sheep drive out the goats or vice versa no 
one seems to know. In fact, there is less 
real knowledge about the goat than about 
any of our other large game animals. But 
the fact remains that goats and sheep are 
never found on the same mountains, though 
sheep may be found on another range a 
few miles away. If the sheep are there, 
however, it is a safe bet there are no goats. 

This picturesque animal is hunted widely 
for its head, for the flesh of the adults is 
too strong for human palates, or at least 
for most white men’s palates. It was for- 
merly very abundant everywhere in_ its 
range, but its numbers have been reduced 
until now it is forbidden to hunt the ani- 
mal anywhere in this country with the pos- 
sible exception of Idaho. One must be a 
strong, hardy man to hunt the goat, for 
it is strenuous toil to get up to his level 
in the crags above the clouds. With pro- 
tection from hunters the goat is able to 
care for itself, for it has few natural ene- 
mies. The cougar might venture tc the 
heights, but the old billy has an ugly dis- 
position, and is ready and willing to use 
those sharp little daggers on the top of 
his head. One good thrust is usually enough 
to disable or kill any attacker. Against 
man with high-power rifles and binoculars 
the goat has no defense, but he is well 
able to discourage any natural enemy. 


See price list on inside front cover for 
buttons, pennants, literature, etc. for Be 
Kind to Animals Week. 
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Humane Sunday, April 17, 1932 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 18-23 


Why a Humane Sermon? 


RE not all sermons humane? Cer- 
A tainly, if founded on the teachings 
of Jesus. And yet as we understand the 
word today, there are ten thousand ser- 
mons preached, yes, ten times ten thou- 
sand, from which no one would ever 
gather that there was a world of ani- 
mal life all about us suffering from the 
indifference, the selfishness, the greed, 
the inhumanity of men, and crying out 
for justice and the championship of 
their claims. 

No doubt, the minister himself rarely, 
if ever, thinks of these claims. To many 
a preacher it would seem a degradation 
of the pulpit to speak from it upon such 
a theme. There are audiences also 
which would be rather disturbed at a 
sermon on anything so trivial as man’s 
relation to the animals about him. Yet 
nothing will more quickly reveal a man’s 
knowledge of the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity than his treatment of the lowly, 
sentient creatures dependent upon him 
for protection and care. Cruelty is as 
inconsistent with religion as death is 
with life. Yet there are literally mil- 
lions of Christians who are cruel 
through ignorance and thoughtilessness. 
And here the pulpit faces its duty to 
enlighten and warn. 

It is not enough to preach the gospel 
in general terms. Its bearing upon 
life’s moral issues and man’s varied re- 
lationships, is really the thing that 
counts. Dr. ROWLEY 


horse, or other animal ever did? 
For authentic anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, of 


Cash Prizes for Anecdotes 
| \ \ THAT is the most intelligent thing your cat, dog, 


KIND 10 ANIM, 


DEMIR 


Copies of this poster, in colors, 17 x 22 inches, 
designed by Morgan Dennis especially for the Be 
Kind to Animals Anniversary of 1932, are offered 
at these prices, postpaid: Single, 10 cts.; six for 50 
cts.; 16 for $1; 55 for $3; 100 for $5. Order of 
the American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston; but orders for large 
quantities, or with local Society’s imprint, should 
be sent to the American Humane Association, 80 
Howard Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Humane Day Exercises 


New Pamphlet to Aid Teachers in 
School Program 


S in former years, the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. will issue a new 
pamphlet, with suggestive exercises, for 
free distribution to teachers in schools 
of the state for use on Humane Day in 
Schools, April 22 (or nearest convenient 
date). Because of vacation, in Boston 
and some other cities Humane Day will 
be celebrated on Friday, April 15. 
Individuals and Societies outside of 
Massachusetts, wishing to make use of 
this new pamphlet, should apply early. 
Samples of the humane education leaf- 
lets listed on the inside cover of this 
number will be mailed free, also re- 


| prints of this page, to those who can 


use them to advantage. Address, Sec- 
retary, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Illustrated lantern slides, colored, 
bearing the words, THIS IS NATION- 
AL BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, 
for use in picture houses and elsewhere, 
are offerd at 40 cents each, three for 
$1, postpaid (extra charge for local im- 
print), by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

Read the advertisement of the film, 
THE BELL OF ATRI, on inside front 
cover of this issue. Usually we have 
calls for more films during Be Kind to 
Animals Week than we can supply. 


Prizes for Newspaper Cartoons) 


Cash Offered to Artists Featuring Kindness to 
Animals in March and April 


not more than 200 words, showing the intelligence of 
a single animal, Our Dumb Animals offers $33 in cash 
prizes as follows: First prize, $15; second prize, $10; 
third prize, $5; fourth prize, $3. 

_ These are given in connection with the annual BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, and no entries will be 
received later than April 30, 1982. All contestants 
should note carefully these conditions of the contest: 

1. All manuscripts must he typewritten, on one side 
of the sheet only, preferably on regular letter size. 
814 x 11 inches, and bear in the upper-left corner of 
the same sheet the full name and address of the sender. 

2. Please do not send any extra explanations or notes 
with manuscript, but forward the text of the anecdote to 

Contest Editor, 
Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Do NOT enclose return postage or return envelopes, 
but keep a copy of your manuscript, as no manuscripts 
will be returned in this contest. , 

3. The awards will be decided and the cash prizes 
paid not later than May 31, 1932, and the announce- 
ment of the winners and the winning anecdotes will 
be published in future issues of Our Dumb Animals. 


a the best cartoon published in any periodical 
in the United States during the months of March 
and April, 1932, illustrating the BE KIND TO ANI- 
MALS idea, a prize of $50, cash, will be paid to the artist 
by the American Humane Education Society, and for 
the second best, a cash prize of $25. 


Such cartoons may appear during BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, April 18 to 23, or on HUMANE 
SUNDAY, April 17, but cartoons published in any 
periodical on any day in March or April, 1932, will be 
admitted, provided copies of the papers containing 
them are received by the American Humane Education 
Society not later than May 16, 1932. 


All entries should show name and date of periodical, 
be accompanied by name and address of the artist, 
and be addressed to Cartoon Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The object is to secure the greatest possible press 
publicity for BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK in 
1932, and only cartoons that have been actually pub- 
lished will be eligible. 


The judgment of the officers of the American Humane 
Education Society must be accepted as final in this 
contest. 
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Philosopher 
MARIE GRIMES 


A butterfly reeled down my way 

On torn and tattered silver wings, 
Too lovely to have been the prey 

Of heavy-handed, hurtful things; 


For butterflies were meant to drift 
Through days of constant happiness, 
Secure in their unquestioned gift 
Of gay exemption from distress. 


And yet that gallant broken bit 

Of gauzy waif brought home to me 
For my enduring benefit, 

A sound and sane philosophy: 


He limped among my flowers there 
With pleasure patent and complete, 

Concerned with one absorbing care— 
To find the moment’s blossom sweet. 


And many a wasted joy, I know, 
I never should have blundered by, 

If I had learned—oh, years ago— 
The wisdom of that butterfly. 


Horse and Master Under- 
stood 


RUTH C. CAIRNS 


NE day about two years ago, I was 

sitting in a car which was parked on 
State Street in Santa Barbara, California. 
Down the street was a warehouse, and in 
front of it a wagon was being loaded. 
Attached to the wagon was a fine, sleek 
horse. I was looking at him with admira- 
tion, when suddenly some commotion in the 
street seemed to startle him. He threw up 
his head, and looked this way and that. 
Then he started on a quick trot up the 
street. After he passed me he slowed down 
to a walk. 


A man rushed out from the warehouse 
and ran up the street. When he caught up 
with the horse and wagon, he seized a rein 
close by the horse’s mouth, and commenced 
to yank and pull, twisting the animal’s 
head from side to side, and all the time 
shouting and cursing. The bewildered 
frightened horse was soon dancing about, 
and it looked as if the load would be thrown 
off the wagon. I was just about to go over 
to remonstrate. In fact, I was going to tell 
the man that he did not deserve to own 
such a beautiful, spirited horse, when a 
swarthy Mexican came running by me, 
shouting, “No! No! No!” 

He seized the rein from the first man, 
an American, too! Then he patted the 
horse gently on the head and shoulder, and 
poured out a torrent of low, gentle words 
in Spanish. The animal quieted down at 
once, and rubbed the man’s head with his 
nose. The Mexican put his arm around the 
horse’s neck, and the two stood there in 
loving communion, utterly oblivious of the 
passersby who were smiling their approval 
of the little scene. 

Presently the man climbed into the 
wagon, and drove slowly around the block. 
Then he drove to the warehouse, where he 
quietly finished loading the wagon, and then 
drove away. “Good for you, my friend,” 
thought I. “You understand your horse, 


and he understands you!” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Bluebird Feeds on Your 
Foes 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


E is one of the most beloved birds in 
the United States, and his habit of 
coming each year to the lawns and gar- 
dens, and there bringing up his young in 
a hollow apple tree, or in a post, has asso- 
ciated him so long with American life that 


ONE OF OUR MOST BELOVED BIRDS 


he is regarded by many people as a mem- 
ber of their families. 

He is one of the most widely distributed 
of the American thrushes, and he is to 
the average American what the redbreast 
is to the English people. The bluebird’s 
voice in springtime is accepted by many 
people as dependable evidence of the ar- 
rival of spring and suggests the prepara- 
tion of seed beds. 

The bluebird’s range extends from the 
southern United States to Manitoba and 
New Brunswick, and he has become so 
attached to the homes of human beings 
that he seems never to be so well contented 
as he does when he can see rural folk going 
about their daily outdoor duties, especially 
in garden making. If the bluebird could 
write his observations and experiences, he 
could present a fairly good description of 
American home life in the eastern United 
States. 

Of all the birds that spend their time in 
holding insects in check in the home gar- 
den, the bluebird heads the list. When I 
am making a garden, his cheery voice is 
constantly bubbling over with crispness as 
he searches the freshly stirred soil for the 
enemies of my coming crop. To me, his 
friendly voice is as comforting and as 
pleasant as the sunshine on a _ spring 
morning. 

When he comes to our gardens and 
carries away one insect after another, we 
may form an idea as to his worth when we 
take into consideration how much more food 
he eats compared to other animals of his 
size. Since the temperature of a bird ranges 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twelve degrees F., its body requires a vast 
amount of food-fuel to keep the small avian 
engine running, and to keep it at the above 
temperature. When there are baby birds to 
be fed, the task of providing food often 
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taxes the strength of both mother and 
father bird to‘ the limit. 

A fledgling bird is a voracious feeder, 
and between sunrise and sunset will eat 
from one to two times its weight in food! 
The old bird eats almost constantly during 
the daytime, and digestion goes on rapidly, 
The process in small birds is usually com- 
pleted in about two hours. Unless a bird 
is a swift flyer, his hunger compels him 
when migrating to stop often and find food, 

The bluebird is one of the friends whose 
food is composed mainly of insect foes to 
the garden crops, and when we have suc- 
ceeded in raising a crop of vegetables, if 
we are honest and just, we will remember 
to give him proper credit for his good work 
in helping to make our efforts a success. 

The notes of the bluebird are never 
harsh and his conversation is pleasing to 
the ears, and at times he seems to utter 
words that are almost pure English. 


The Falsely Accused Bat 


GENEVRA A. COWAN 


EW animals are so maligned, and false- 
ly so, as the bat group. Even in litera- 
ture, they are represented as symbols of 
darkness and evil. This is largely due to 
unfounded superstition and ignorance. The 
claim, for instance, that the small creatures 
become entangled in human heads of hair, 
An eminent authority on bats asserts that 
there is not one such case on record. 
Probably the reason so little is known 
about bats is because they are chiefly noc- 
turnal in habit and are seldom seen except 
toward dusk or after dark. Then they seek 
out food, but the first pale streaks of dawn 
find them returning to the dark caves, barns 
or deserted buildings which they occupy 
during the daylight hours. 
Bats are to the night as valuable as birds 
are to the daylight hours. These two are 


partners in maintaining the balance of na- | 


ture that makes it possible for man to in- 
habit the earth. Birds consume destructive 
insects during the daylight but bats devour 
those destructive ones that infest the night 
atmosphere. Their stomachs are large and 
they possess good teeth. Examination of 
bats’ stomachs revealed wing particles and 
scales of moths, beetles, flies, mosquitoes 
and gnats. 

It is claimed that bats “were hanging in 
caves long before the first cave man came 
to join them.’”’ Many believe they are rep- 
tiles or birds but the fact is that they are 
mammals protected by a fur covering. 

The majority of North American bats 
have only one offspring during the year. 
It is born in June and is carried about by 
the mother, tenaciously clinging to her fur, 
until it is old enough to fly by itself. The 
young are large at birth, demonstrating 
the tremendous powers of flight. In the 
case of the red bats who have from two to 
four young, their “combined” weight far 
exceeds the mother’s, yet she carries all 
four of them about with her as she flies. 


The First Bluebird 


FATHER JEROME, O. S. B. 


Blue-bird’s muted hymn... 
Then a sun-lit pause 
Spilling molten gold 
Of thankful God’s applause. 
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The Cats of Webster’s Garden 


WALTER A. DYER 


which life on a farm holds for me 

is the proximity of the birds and 
minor wild animals and the companionship 
of domestic creatures, and when practical 
considerations call us 
away to our. winter 
quarters in an apart- 
ment in town I always 
feel that I have left a 
large part of my life 
behind me. 

Fortunately it is a 
small town, and there 
are plenty of village 
dogs to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with. There 
is “Brunix,” who appears to be a blend of 
collie and English setter and who for sev- 
eral years has attached himself to the police 
department. So far as I can observe, he is 
on patrol duty day and night, snatching 
minutes of sleep on the sidewalk when he 
can. He will condescend to fraternize with 
a fireman when a policeman is not avail- 
able, but no person in civilian clothes can 
hold his interest for long. There is the red 
chow who likes to be in the midst of people 
but who holds himself aloof from indi- 
viduals; the broad-headed collie who will 
go walking with anyone who speaks a word 
of invitation to him; the little Skye terrier 
who has constituted himself the ferocious 
protector of a lady collie six times his size, 
and a dozen others. 

Some years ago I used to find comfort 
in stroking the velvet noses of horses tied 
along the curb, but parking space is too 
valuable for horses now. The first thing in 
the morning I used to look out of the win- 
dow that faced the town common and watch 
the steaming horses bringing sled-loads of 
cordwood and railroad ties in from the 
country. They would stop at the water tank 
at the end of the common for a drink and 
flocks of pigeons would come swooping down 
to keep them company. Now both water 
tank and horses have disappeared and even 
the pigeons usually prefer less populous 
neighborhoods. 

There is nothing left for me but the back 
windows, and here I seek to enjoy such ani- 
mal life as the machine age has left me— 
pigeons and starlings and sparrows and one 
small hen-yard—and cats. I sometimes 
think that the cat is the most adaptable of 
all animals and that no development of our 
so-called civilization will ever succeed in ex- 
terminating the breed. 

We call the area behind our building 
Webster’s Garden, for it was here that 
Noah Webster once made his home, and it 
was here that he walked in his garden and 
orchard, accompanied, perhaps, by his dog 
or his cat. Brick buildings now stand on 
the site of his white house and only in a 
spirit of irony can one call this bleak and 
littered area a garden. A range of garages 
stands at the right and the unlovely backs 
of stores and tenements at the left, while 
the garden itself is given over to a rubbish 
heap of considerable extent, barrels and 
boxes, weeds, discouraged-looking clothes- 
lines, a few small starved trees, and mud- 
puddles. 

But the cats do not mind in the least. I 


OQ of the outstanding attractions 


have no doubt that they enjoy their per- 
ambulations today as thoroughly as they 
did among Noah Webster’s orchard irees, 
and that a garbage can smells sweeter io 
them than the lexicographer’s perennials. 
For lack of other animal neighbors I love 
to watch them. There is one big-jowled, 
notch-eared, battle-scarred, dusty old vet- 
eran that fits the picture perfectly. He is 
obviously the boss of the garden and even 
the saucy sparrows have learned to take 
wing at his approach. There is a sleek and 
affectionate black-and-white cat that we 
know is cherished by a man who does jani- 
tor work for a lunch room. There is a tri- 
colored tabby cat—a famous ratter, I be- 
lieve—that belongs to the grocery store; a 
round hole has been cut for her convenience 
in the side of the warehouse extension. 
And there are numerous others. 

Two or three years ago a gray-and-white 
cat came up the fire escape from Webster’s 
Garden and purringly worked his soft way 
into our apartment and our affections. We 
called him “Albert.” He was a thirsty cat 
and would jump up on the washbow! in the 
bathroom and beg for a drink. We would 
fill the bowl for him and he had a quaint 
trick of testing the temperature of the 
water with little pats of his paw before 
drinking. We became very fond of Albert, 
but he cruelly deceived us. He had kittens 
on our high back porch on St. Patrick’s 
Day, and for nearly a month our most 
absorbing concern was to find homes for 
those kittens. We are more careful now 
about welcoming cats upstairs who lack 
proper credentials. 

Sometimes I take a short cut through 
Webster’s Garden on my way to the post- 
office, and though the black-and-white pussy 
has allowed me to stroke her, I have never 
succeeded in making friends with any of 
the others. I cannot blame them for re- 
maining suspiciously on the defensive. I 
have to content myself with watching them 
from an upper window. 

They are their most natural selves when 
no human being is about, and as_ such 
they perform for me daily, washing their 
faces contentedly in the sunshine, creeping 
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stealthily around corners, maneuvering 
with the most absurd caution, occasionally 
meeting in combat, and always graceful 
and interesting. Sometimes two experienced 
old Toms stand in hostile but motionless 
attitudes, nose to nose, for long minutes, 
until one of them, unable to endure the 
nervous tension any longer, backs and turns 
and slinks craftily away, pretending to 
have an engagement elsewhere, leaving the 
winner in this strange contest to stretch 
himself and look important. 

Sometimes at night I hear them sing and 
moan and shriek and fight, waking the 
neighborhood with their untimely cater- 
wauling, yet no dire retribution seems to 
befall them. For my own part I patiently 
put up with this nocturnal disturbance, 
these uncanny voices of the night, for the 
sake of the entertainment they afford me 
during the day. 

Spring will come again ere long, and I 
shall have once more my dog and cow and 
chickens, my song-birds and rabbits and 
woodchucks. Meanwhile I have the cats of 
Webster’s Garden to thank for helping to 
make the winter of my discontent less 
forlorn. 


Sonnet 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


There have been many cats I loved and 
lost, 
And most of them were of the mongrel 
breed; 
Stray felines have a 
plead, 
Especially when chilled by snow and frost. 
No matter if by cares I am engrossed, 
Somehow I feel that I should intercede, 
They seem so much like human folk in 
need— 
Life waifs by winds of hardship roughly 
tossed. 


mighty power to 


I think that I should not be satisfied 
In heaven with harps and wings and 
streets of gold, 
If I should hear by chance a noise outside 
Like some lost kitten crying in the 
cold,— 
How could Saint Peter think my act a sin 
If I should tiptoe out and let it in? 


“ALWAYS GRACEFUL AND INTERESTING” 
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Our Dumb Animals 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offere 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
each offering. 


The Horses of the Mounted 
Police 


CCORDING to the New York Times, 

that city has 341 horses for its 
mounted police officers, an increase of 50 
over a year ago. Each horse must be a 
bay gelding with a long mane and tail and 
weigh from 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. 

In Boston we have for our police force 
at present only 20 horses, though two more 
are soon, we understand, to be added to 
the number. The requirements are sub- 
stantially the same as in New York. Such 
horses cost from $300 to $400. 


For years our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
has taken all the horses retired from the 
Boston force on account of age or debility 
and given them a comfortable time at our 
Rest Farm for Horses at Methuen as long, 
in most cases, as their condition made life 
worth living. 


The Dogs of Nice 


Are you going to Nice? Then, if you 
have any love for dogs don’t fail to utter 
in some way your indignant protest at its 
shameful method of cleaning its sewers 
with dogs. This is the story according to 
the Mayor to whom outraged visitors to 
that beautiful city have protested: Dogs 
to whose backs are attached special devices 
are lowered into the drains and must swim 
or push their way from one manhole to 
another. Out of these manholes they come 
loaded with vile smelling filth. The Mayor 
has had the effrontery to say that the 
dogs are well taken care of and perfectly 
happy. Will American tourists continue to 
spend their money in Nice and speak no 
word toward ending this practice as dis- 
gusting as it is inhumane? 


Cuba 


There is great need of financial help on 
the part of the humane work begun, and 
carried on so long, in Havana, by Mrs. 
Ryder. What that organization means to 
the animals of Cuba is beyond estimate. 
Aid must come from outside or the work 
will have to be abandoned. We shall be 
glad to transmit any gifts for that purpose 
sent to us. 
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An Unanswered Challenge 


UR readers will recall the attack upon 
President Hoover made some months 
ago by the Navy League, an organization of 
which little is known outside of its mem- 
bership, but which by all means in its 
power seeks the biggest naval expendi- 
tures the Government can be forced to sad- 
dle upon the taxpayers. How many manu- 
facturers of armaments are among its 
members no one seems to know. To this 
practically secret organization Congress- 
man French, Chairman of the Naval Ap- 
propriations Committee, has issued the fol- 
lowing challenge, never accepted, of course: 
I challenge the Navy League to publish 
a list of all its members. I challenge the 
League to publish the list of investments 
having to do with naval construction, the 
manufacture of armaments, or any of the 
considerable commodities purchased by the 
navy. I challenge the organization to in- 
dicate to the public its sources of revenue. 
I challenge it to give to the public an out- 
line of its expenditures and the purposes 
for which they have been used. I challenge 
it to publish the names of the members who 
have had a part in writing or approving 
the literature which the League is dis- 
tributing. 


Who are the Cowards?P 


Edwin D. Mead, well known to the most 
of our readers, writes in Unity: When 
the talk is of “cowardice,” there is no 
other cowardice so cowardly, so poison- 
ous, or so puerile as that of admirals and 
generals shivering in their nightshirts in 
fear that at the cock-crowing some Invinci- 
ble Armada may forge out of the Nowhere 
into the Here and suddenly subjugate and 
loot this strongest nation in the world. 
When the talk is of risks, do these trem- 
bling heroes ever compare the risks of 
peace to this country with the risks of 
war? The great world issue of today is 
precisely whether men and nations will be 
controlled by fear or by faith. 


The Best Monthly Report 


Yet from the Fez Fondouk 
December, 1931—31 Days 


Daily average, large animals, 80 
Forage for same 

Daily average, dogs 11 
Forage for same 6.33 
Wages 87.98 
Salaries 189.80 
Vet’s consultations with Grimpret 14.65 
Extra visits 

Put to sleep 

Sundries 

Motor 


$122.50 


Entries: 
Horses, 11; mules, 16; donkeys, 37; total, 64 

Add to this the visiting groups from the 
schools that are now regularly coming to 
the Fondouk to hear a talk about its work 
and the humane treatment of animals and 
then, after receiving a little badge read- 
ing “Be Kind,’ to return to their class- 
room and write out what they have learned, 
and who will wonder that we were never 
so proud of the Fondouk as today. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


See page 45 for complete list of officers 


MONTHLY REPORT 

See page 42 for complete list of prcsecuting officers 
Miles traveled by humane officers. 12,731 
Cases investigated 
Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work 
Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to 


Incorporated March, 1868 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Mrs. Sarah Fuller 
Smith of Lynn, and Elizabeth J. Wood of 
Holyoke. 


February 9, 1932. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


See page 42 for complete list of members of Hospital staff 
Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 535 Cases 1,652 
Dogs 389 Dogs 1,303 
Cats 137 Cats 321 
Horses 8 Birds 23 
Bird 1 Horses 4 
Rabbit 1 
Operations 511 
Hospital cases since opening Mar. 
1, 1915 
Dispensary Cases 


100,453 
214,064 
Total 314,517 


MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in January 


For subjecting a dog to unnecessary cruelty and 
suffering, a defendant was fined $50 in lower court. 
He appealed and was put under $300 bonds; later 
he withdrew appeal and paid fine. 

Failing to provide sufficient food and water for 
a pair of horses working in woodlot, offender was 
fined $10. 

Driving a horse that was unfit for labor, fine $50. 

For setting traps illegally which did not bear 
name of owner, offender pleaded guilty and paid 
fine of $10. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon a dog by 
throwing turpentine on its body, fine $15. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon horse by 
working him with sore back, guilty, case filed. 


For setting traps in violation of the anti-steel 
trap law, offender was convicted and fined $50, 


Nearly 4,000 Pupils Reached 


In January Mr. Talbot gave illustrated 
talks on kindness to animals in high schools 
in Deerfield, Monson and South Hadley; in 
junior high schools as follows: Cobbett, 
Lynn; Joseph Metcalf, Holyoke; Amherst, 
Woburn; and Roosevelt, Melrose; and in 
Sacred Heart Parochial, Malden, and 
Union Church, Boston. These audiences 
aggregated 3,910 persons. 


Register your disapproval of performing ani- 
mals by joining the Jack London Club. 
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Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the President 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1931 


I 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


ward step in the progress of our 

work. Seventeen years ago when we 
opened our Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital in connection with the building which 
has since been the headquarters of all the 
activities of our two Societies, it needed 
no little faith in the future and in the 
continuing support of those whose gifts 
had made possible up to that time our 
work. That faith was justified. Not only 
has the Hospital met a need beyond what 
we anticipated, six veterinarians now kept 
busy instead of two as at the beginning, 
but additional agents, all equipped with 
automobiles, have been appointed, so that 
the rural sections of the state, where the 
suffering of animals exceeds that of the 
cities, are being covered as never before. 


ik year 1931 marked another for- 


Springfield 

The one outstanding new forward move- 
ment of the year was the building and 
equipping of the fine branch of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital at Springfield, 
one of the leading cities of the Common- 
wealth. At a cost of something over $60,- 
000 this attractive building was erected 
virtually in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of that city, and dedicated December 
8rd last, as all readers of our magazine 
already know. Its first two months have 
proved it a much-needed factor in the 
city’s life. Beneath its roof are our Spring- 
field offices, including that of the Gen- 
eral Manager of our Society for the coun- 
ties of Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin. 
The work of our former Small Animal 
Shelter has now been transferred to the 
new building. Three 
thousand one hundred 
and eight small ani- 
mals were received at 
the shelter during 
1931. In connection 
with this feature of 
the Springfield work 
1,987 ambulance calls 
were made. 


On the Cape 


We have also es- 
tablished a new cen- 
ter on the Cape, at 
Hyannis, where we 
have now an agent 
with suitable quar- 
ters to care for lost 
and stray and un- 
wanted animals, and 
who is on duty night 
and day answering 
complaints and quite 
literally patrolling his 
own and adjoining 
counties. 


The Year at Methuen 


Here is our Rest Farm for Horses with 
the Small Animal Shelter. We have aver- 
aged thirty horses a month for the entire 
year. Among these have been, and are 
now, horses sent to the Farm for vacation 
and rest, and horses whose owners have 
wanted to give them a year or more of 
freedom from all services before life 
ceased to be a burden. The disabled police 
horses of Boston we are also taking from 
time to time as they reach the point of 
unfitness for work on the city’s hard pave- 
ments. Sixteen hundred and five small ani- 
mals lost, sick, injured or unwanted, were 
received at the Shelter during the year, 
the most of them brought in by our ambu- 
lance constantly on duty answering calls. 


The Women’s Auxiliary 


This group of women who have done so 
much for our Hospital did a very gracious 
thing last year when they provided the 
money for an addition to the small and 
very inconvenient house of the Farm’s 
Superintendent. This house was originally 
built for one of the workmen on the Farm 
and the need for enlargement was most 
pressing. 


Our County Officers 


Statistics are uninteresting and often 
misleading. Sometimes they are made to 
tell too much, sometimes they tell too little 
for there are a multitude of services ren- 
dered by every organization and force of 
men that cannot be put into figures. Still, 
here is the report for 1931: 


FOR THIS EXTREME CASE OF IMPROPER SHELTER 
FOR HOGS, A CONVICTION WAS OBTAINED 


of Cruelty to Animals 


JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Total number of miles traveled .. 177,101 
Complaints investigated ........ 8,063 
Animals (all kinds) examined dur- 

ing such investigation......... 64,152 
Horses taken from work ........ 866 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 814 
Other animals humanely put to 

Animals inspected (stock-yards 

and abattairs) 508,035 
Animals sick or injured, humanely 

put to sleep (stock-yards)...... 300 
Horses watered on Boston streets, 

summer of 193) 35,856 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOS- 


PITAL 

Hospital 
Small animals treated......... 7,160 
Large animals treated........... 88 
Total number of cases in hospital 7,309 

Dispensary 

Small animals treated........... 21,716 
Large animals treated........... 22 
Treated by correspondence...... 293 


Total number cases in Dispensary 22,065 
Total animals and birds treated 


SUMMARY 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 


March 1,1915............... 99,918 
Cases in Dispensary since open- 


AMBULANCE TRIPS, JANUARY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1931 


Horse Ambulances...... ...... 138 
Small Animal Ambulances....... 


Finances 


The receipts for the year for current ex- 
penses were $274,287.44; the expenditures 
were $319,789.18. This difference between 
receipts and payments of $45,501.74 was 
due largely to the expense involved in build- 
ing and equipping the new Shelter and 
Hospital in Springfield. Fortunately this 
difference we were able to provide for 
through certain bequests designated for the 
Society’s regular and current work. The 
needs of other sections of the state beside 
those about Springfield must be met in the 
very near future. To stand still is to go 
backward. Constantly to enlarge our work 
is to receive the increasing confidence and 
support of the public. 
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MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
L. Wittarp Wa Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. Dean 
Harvey R. Futter Frep T. VicKERS 
Wa B. Pope Howarp WILLAND 
Davin A. Botton 


County Prosecuting Officers 

Harvey R. Fuuer, Boston, 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
F, Ciakk, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wituiam W. Methuen, Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 

ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 
Wituiam H. Lyne, New Bedford, \ 
E. Dunnam, Attleboro, if Bristol 
Haroitp G. AnpReEws, Hyannis, 
é Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 
W. W. Haswe t, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. EpirH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Artour W. Hvurusurt, First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Wa. J. McDona.p, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treas.; Mtss HeLten W. Porrer, 
Rec. Sec.; Mrs. Joan A. DyKeman, Cor, Sec.; Mrs. A. P. 
Fisuer, Chair. Work Committee. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
d 


an 
Dispensary for Animals 


1S4 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p, Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER. v_m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 
Hanry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 

53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 

THeoporeE W. Pearson, General Manager 
R. Evans, v.m.p., Veterinarian 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payment of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


ONE OF THE 814 HUMANELY DESTROYED 


OUR 
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SOME PROSECUTIONS MADE BY OFFICERS 
OF MASS. S. P. C. A. DURING THE YEAR 


For cruelly abandoning cats from their 
automobiles, three offenders were convicted 
and fined $20, $15, and $15. Two others, $10 
each. Another, who had abandoned a cat 
and four kittens, was fined $100. 


For working horses whose backs and 
shoulders were afflicted with gall sores, 
more than twenty defendants were con- 
victed and fines ranging from $5 to $50 
were imposed. Some for authorizing and 
permitting unfit animals to be driven or 
worked were found guilty and fined. 


Failure to provide proper food, drink 
and shelter for horses, cows, pigs, poultry 
and livestock in more than a score of cases 
entailed fines of $10 to $50 by the courts. 
In more than a dozen of such cases sus- 
pended sentences to the House of Correc- 
tion were also imposed. 


For cruelly docking the tails of six pup- 
pies, offender was fined $25; another for 
cutting off the tail of one dog received the 
same fine; cruelly clubbing a cat to death 
(two defendants), fine $50 each; for hav- 
ing in his possession a dog whose ears had 
been recently cropped, defendant was con- 
victed and fined $25. 


Eight cases of selling horses unfit for 
labor were prosecuted and convictions se- 
cured, fines of $10 to $50 resulting; in one 
case, which was filed, the horse was or- 
dered destroyed and the purchase price re- 
funded. 


For having twelve gamecocks in their 
possession, two defendants were arraigned; 
one was discharged, the other fined $50, 
and the birds ordered forfeited and de- 
stroyed. 


For knowingly and wilfully subjecting a 
horse to unnecessary cruelty and suffering, 
a hit-and-run auto driver was convicted. 
The case was filed but his license to drive 
was suspended for one year; another hit- 
and-run driver in the case involving a dog 
was fined $25. 


Several cases of violation of the anti- 
steel-trap law were prosecuted and offend- 
ers convicted; two of these cases were filed, 
one in the Superior Court after a fine of 
$50 had been imposed in the lower court; 
in a third the defendant was fined $70. 


Our prosecuting officers are advised and 
instructed that it is always better, when 
possible, to convert men from cruelty than 
to convict them in courts, and that the 
test of a Society’s usefulness is not the 
number of its prosecutions, but the number 
of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
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“Our Dumb Animals” 


From Frederick B. Riggs, M.A., LL.D.; 
Principal, Santee Normal Training School, 
Nebraska: 


We have been putting your magazine in 
the reading rooms of our older boys and 
girls, our Indian high school students 
They probably do not read them all, but 
they look at the pictures and they catch 
an idea here and there. It most probably 
makes some impression upon them and will 
influence them towards kindness to ani- 
mals. Once in a while I find some article 
which I am able to translate a part of into 
the Dakota or Sioux language and put into 
our Indian paper the Jape Oaye. Some- 
times I have borrowed cuts from you to 
illustrate these articles in the Jape Oaye. 
When we publish anything of this sort it 
has a far reaching influence all over the 
Sioux Indian country, in Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota and Montana and up 
into Canada. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


It is not too soon to plan your program 
for the 1932 anniversaries: Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 18 to 23, and Hu- 
mane Sunday, April 17. 


Annuity Bonds 


Many men and women, lovers of animals, 
are getting both happiness and material 
comfort from our two Societies’ Annuity 
Bonds. These bonds are absolutely safe. 
They pay from 4 to 8(<:—according to your 
age. Send the coupon for a free folder 
which gives full details. Fill in the coupon 
and mail it now. . 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation to me, please send 


me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


AT OUR HEADQUARTERS, HYANNIS, CAPE COD 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


II 


The American Humane Education Society 


NLY those who read this report will 
O be able to gain any idea of the 

practically world-wide extent of our 
American Humane Education Society or of 
the millions of persons reached by it. Far 
less spectacular than the activities of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, its service to the 
cause it represents and to the building of 
character and so to the shaping of the 
citizenship of the future in this and other 
lands is vastly greater. What it has done 
alone by cultivating the spirit of good will 
and peace among men and nations justifies 
a thousand-fold its existence and its con- 
tinued support. 


Thirteen field workers, carrying humane 
education in person to schools, churches, 
clubs, all sorts of organizations, from 
Maine to California; interviews with influ- 
ential persons from Governors down; radio 
talks; hundreds of press articles; thou- 
sands of pieces of literature carefully 
circulated—how can we adequately sum- 
marize this year’s work, how appraise it 
so that the reader may realize even a frac- 
tion of its extent and usefulness? Our 
actual reports show that more than a 
third of a million, the great majority of 
them school children, listened to the oral 
message, while a quarter of a million more 
persons were the recipients of our free 
literature on kindness to animals. 

First, we present here a very brief sum- 
mary of the year’s activities of each of 
our regular field workers. 


In Eastern and Northern States 

With the hearty approval of the State 
Commissioner of Education and_ local 
school authorities, thirty-four cities and 
towns in Maine were visited in the fall 
by Miss Gilbert. She gave 330 talks in 
169 schools and organized 585 Bands of 
Mercy with a membership of more than 
20,000. 


Nearly 40,000 school children and 1,200 
teachers, in fourteen cities and towns of 
Massachusetts, were reached by Miss Mary- 
ott in 1981. Upwards of 1,000 Bands of 
Mercy were organized as a result of her 
talks. This work receives the constant en- 
dorsement of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. Mr. Talbot gave nature talks 
in more than forty high and junior high 
schools in the state, in addition to lecturing 
in fifty-one boys’ camps where he also often 
conducted nature walks. 

Our central press bureau is operated 
from Boston under the efficient direction 
of Mrs. Hall. She supplies humane edu- 
cational material to editors, school super- 
intendents, teachers, humane societies, 
Parent-Teacher and other organizations. 
Special co-operation has been assured by 
radio announcers, several of whom gladly 
use material furnished by the bureau. 
During the year, besides conducting a large 
correspondence, Mrs. Hall sent out 36,688 
press slips, leaflets, cards, ete. 

Mr. Wentzel of Pittsburgh represented 
the Society and took charge of its litera- 


ture at the annual Convention at Grand 
Rapids. His year’s work represents a num- 
ber of talks before adult audiences and 
five radio addresses. He reached nearly 
50,000 children in 148 schools, where 469 
Bands of Mercy were formed. He distrib- 
uted 100,000 pieces of literature in behalf 
of animal welfare. 


INCIDENT OF BE 


In March Mrs. Toomim took up humane 
education work in the schools of Chicago, 
where she has since organized 545 Bands 
of Mercy, with a total membership of 
19,074. She also spoke before Parent- 
Teacher and church groups, and during Be 
Kind to Animals Week sent out many com- 
munications and arranged for daily broad- 
casts. 

Five Workers in the South 


Miss Finley, whose field is Virginia, 
spent some time in the mountain district 
where the children received her enthusi- 
astically. Her talks were before teachers, 
humane societies, orphanages, missions and 
clubs. In the schools she spoke 328 times 
and organized 716 Bands of Mercy with 
16,383 children enrolled as members. Mr. 
Lemon traveled 10,000 miles, reaching 281 
places in rural Virginia, gave 215 talks in 
199 schools, and reported 169 Bands of 
Mercy with 12,069 members. He was sup- 
plied with a stereopticon outfit through 
the courtesy of one of our Directors. He 
addressed several associations of teachers 
and of ministers, and found many oppor- 
tunities to relieve suffering among farm 
animals. 

Mr. Burton was full of activities in Ten- 
nessee, participating in church conferences, 
interracial meetings, Sunday-school gather- 
ings, etc. His year’s travel amounted to 
27,500 miles. He reached 36,500 children 
in 149 schools where he gave 152 ad- 
dresses. 

Mrs. Weathersbee was responsible for 


the organization of a department of hu- 
mane education at Georgia State Teach- 
ers’ College, gave five radio talks, held 
exhibits and gave addresses before several 
institutes and conventions, and spoke at 
teachers’ meetings, school commencements, 
colleges, etc. As chairman of humane edu- 
cation for Georgia Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion she conducted classes at schools of 
instruction and gave demonstrations and 
many talks. She also reached 46,772 chil- 
dren in 282 school addresses and organ- 
ized 276 Bands of Mercy. 

Mr. Barnwell’s work in Texas included 
addresses before national state and district 
teachers’ associations, county teachers’ in- 
stitutes, theological schools, and religious 
and fraternal gatherings. In his talks to 
high schools, colleges and adult groups he 
stressed racial harmony, world peace and 
moral obligation to obey the laws of the 
land as well as kindness to animals. In 
147 talks in 124 different schools he was 
heard by 39,319 children who were organ- 
ized into 463 Bands of Mercy. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Mrs. Nichols, with headquarters in Ta- 
coma, Washington, traveled 20,000 miles 
as national chairman of humane education 
for the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
with which our Society is closely affiliated. 
At the Hot Springs, Arkansas, meeting of 
the National Congress she was responsible 
for a very successful humane education 
luncheon. In Spokane she addressed the 
Inland Empire Convention of Teachers. 
In Denver she spoke before the conference 
of the International Federation of Home 
and School. Twice a year she sends a mes- 
sage to the thirty-six Parent-Teacher state 
chairmen of humane education, three of 
whom are also field workers of our Society. 
All this in addition to a vast amount of 
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work in her own state, including talks, im- 
portant interviews, and practical humane 
activities. 

From Palo Alto, California, Mrs. Park 
conducts our western humane press bureau, 
sending press slips to 550 newspapers 
monthly. In September she sent a special 
letter to superintendents of schools in all 
the 58 counties and in all the principal 
cities of California, reminding them to in- 
clude humane education on their conven- 
tion programs. She reports that the State 
Director of Education is deeply interested 
in the subject. 


Gifts of Literature and Other Supplies 

Besides the above, a great amount of 
humane education work is done from time 
to time in all sections of the country by 
volunteer workers who keep in touch with 
our office and to whom we furnish supplies. 
In this way we gave 1,000 special member- 
ship buttons to the Good Will Club, organ- 
ized in San Diego, California, by Mrs. 
Idress Yager. The Club bound 110 book- 
lets on humane education which they dis- 
tributed to each Parent-Teacher group in 
the district, also to libraries and offices. 

Not a mail comes in to headquarters 
that does not bring from one to a dozen 
requests, often very urgent and frequently 
of generous proportions, for free literature 
or other humane supplies. In response to 
these calls we have contributed in excess 
of 100,000 leaflets, booklets, cards, etc., in 
addition to posters, pennants and lantern 
slides. 


Bands of Mercy and Foreign Work 


The total number of Bands of Mercy re- 
ported to our Society, since their begin- 


ning in 1882, is now 185,055. Of these, 
4,976 were organized in 1931. Some of 
these are in foreign lands. A Band of 


forty-six members was reported from a 
Government high school in Punjab, India. 
In Istanbul, Turkey, many hundreds of 
children have been enrolled and, at Robert 
College, an Angell Prize Speaking contest 
took place for the nineteenth time. 

With foreign corresponding representa- 
tives in a dozen countries, and occasional 
correspondence received from scores of 
others, we are constantly sending litera- 
ture and badges abroad and, in several in- 
stances, financial help. Generous ship- 
ments of ‘“Azabache” (Spanish “Black 
Beauty”) were sent to Spain and to Mex- 
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ico. In addition to Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, we have dispatched literature 
to Newfoundland, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Ireland, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Turkey, Morocco, South 
Africa, Syria and India. The President of 
the Society is also president of the Ameri- 
can Fondouk Maintenance Committee, Inc., 
which supports the animal hospital in Fez, 
Morocco. Monthly reports of this impor- 
tant and successful work appear regular- 
ly in Our Dumb Animals. 

So popular has been “The Teacher’s 
Helper in Humane Education,” first pub- 
lished in 1920, that a fifth large edition 
was called for late in the year. Already 
six editions of this booklet, adapted to use 
in England, have been brought out in that 
country. After disposing of 30,000 copies 
of “The Humane Bulletin,” printed in 
1929, a third edition of 15,000 was pub- 
lished in the early fall to meet the demand 
for use in schools. A new “Humane Sun- 
day” leaflet, 4 pp., “Humane Day in 
Schools,” 8 pp., three short plays, each 
from 4 to 8 pp., and “An Appeal to the 
Teacher,” a single page, were put out for 
use in Be Kind to Animals Week. More 
than 4,000 copies of a very attractive Hu- 
mane Calendar for 1932, many of them 
appropriately bearing a picture, in colors, 
of George Washington on his horse, were 
published and sold to societies and to indi- 
viduals. 


Activities of Be Kind to Animals Week 

The ever-growing extent to which the 
annual Be Kind to Animals Week is being 
observed throughout the country is most 
gratifying to those of us who were respons- 
ible for its inception. In Massachusetts 
the new Governor Ely issued a timely 
Proclamation and the school authorities 
co-operated splendidly in putting on Hu- 
mane Day programs. For use of teachers 
in Massachusetts schools we distributed 
14,758 copies of specially prepared leaf- 
lets. Our annual humane poster contest 
resulted in the largest number of posters 
yet received, 5,588. They came from 437 
schools in 136 different cities and towns. 
New medals were awarded, 835 first and 
860 second prizes, in addition to 1,208 hon- 
orable mentions. The best posters were on 
display in the Boston Public Library dur- 
ing Be Kind to Animals Week and the 
week following. 

In an effort to secure suitable humane 
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plays for schools the Society offered cash 
prizes, and 122 manuscripts were received. 
One prize of $20, and two prizes of $15 
each, were paid for the best plays which 
were published in leaflet form. 

Membership in the Jack London Club, 
the Society’s organized protest against the 
cruelties connected with stage performances 
by trained animals, was increased by 27,- 
818 during the twelve months. The total 
enrollment is 540,549. We are constantly 
striving to prevent the presentation of all 
objectionable animal acts. 

Our popular film, “The Bell of Atri,” 
continued to be in good demand. Five 
sales were made, one film going to Turkey 
and one to East Africa. There were thirty- 
three rentals during the year, the films 
often being used for several showings. 

The cover design of Our Dumb Animals, 
having been unchanged for twenty years, 
it was thought a new cover would prove 
attractive, so with the issue for July, 1931, 
an entire change was made and a color 
added to relieve the black effect. This has 
elicited much favorable comment. Our 
monthly periodical contains many reports 
of our activities which it does not seem 
necessary to recapitulate here. 


Finances 


It has always been much easier to secure 
funds for the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, than 
for the work of the American Humane 
Education Society, notwithstanding the 
really greater value in the long run of the 
fundamental character of the service ren- 
dered to hundreds of thousands of children 
and youth through the latter Society. To 
rescue ill-treated, helpless animals from 
suffering, important as this is, seems to 
many a much more needful thing to do 
than to train a generation in those prin- 
ciples which will mean the just and kindly 
treatment of all animal life. 

The expenses involved in the wide-reach- 
ing activities of the American Humane 
Education Society as disclosed in the above 
report were $36,361.01. Our receipts to- 
ward this were $24,882.98. The deficit of 
$11,478.03 we were obliged to take from 
former contributions. The work of this So- 
ciety we shall continue to extend by every 
possible means. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


Funds for Humane Workers 


HE American Humane Education So- 

ciety is collecting a trust fund for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have worn out their lives in the service of 
promoting humane education. 

So far gifts to the amount of $1,796 have 
been received. 

Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 

The Massachusetts 8S. P. C. A. also is 
raising a special fund to provide, when 
necessary, for employees who have been re- 
tired or for any reason are incapacitated 
for work. Contributions to this fund should 
be sent to the Treasurer and marked plainly 
for Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Retirement 
Fund. 


See 
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OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS FOR 
1932 


President 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 

His Excellency Joseph B. Ely, Governor of 
Massachusetts 

His Honor James M. Curley, Mayor of 
Boston 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Adams, Edward S., Fall River 

Anderson, Bishop William F., Boston 

Appleton, Francis Henry, Peabody 

Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 

Bagg, Mrs. Aaron C., Holyoke 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Bartley, Hattie C., Waltham 

Baxter, Hon. Percival P., Portland, Me. 

Beardwood, Mrs. James, Dorchester 

Blodgett, H. P., M. D., Leominster 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Williamstown 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Converse, Mrs. Costello C., Boston 

Cousens, John A., Pres. Tufts College 

Cummins, Thomas K., Milton 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 

Endicott, William, Boston 

Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 

Forbes, J. Murray, Boston 

Freshel, Mrs. Curt P., New York City 

Gallagher, Rev. Louis J., Pres. Boston Col- 
lege 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Griswold, Lyman W., Greenfield 

Johnson, Miss Mildred, Dedham 

Kent, Daniel, Worcester 

Leonard, Miss Eliza B., Greenfield 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, Pres. Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Marsh, Daniel L., Pres. Boston University 

McIntire, Hon. Charles J., Cambridge 

Park, J. Edgar, Pres. Wheaton College 

Parker, Hon. Herbert, Lancaster 

Peabody, Philip G., Dorchester 

Pendleton, Ellen F., Pres. Wellesley College 

Pierce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Stearns, Charles H., Brookline 

Stearns, Mrs. Florence Kimball, Providence 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Webster, H. S., Brookline 

Woolley, Mary E., Pres. Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege 

Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 

Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg. 


ENTRANCE TO ANGELL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
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Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 


Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Executive Committee 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY (ex-officio) 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
HON. CHANNING H. COX 
WALTER M. KENDALL 
WILLIAM E. PUTNAM 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Chairman of Chase 
Harris Forbes Corporation 


Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President of 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Philip Stockton, President of First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


Mrs. Frederic A. Washburn 
John R. Macomber 

W. J. McDonald 

Walter M. Kendall 
Stanwood K. Bolton 
Hon. Channing H. Cox 
Frank M. Hotchkin 
Philip Stockton 


William Dana Orcutt 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan 
Miss Dorothy Forbes 
Winthrop Packard 
Charles G. Bancroft 
John R. Forgie 
Walter B. Pope 
William E. Putnam 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 
Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 
Mrs. Margaret P. Behrend, Boston 
Mrs. Theodore Chase, Boston © 
Mrs. Wilson Groshans, Aurora, IIl. 
Mrs. Miles M. Hapgood, Springfield 
Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga. 
Charles N. Morgan, Boston 

Mrs. Walter B. Pope, Boston 

Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, Keene, N. H. 
M. Franco Ricabone, Turin, Italy 


Active Life Members 


Abercrombie, William H. Burke, Mrs. Florence E. 
Adams, Mrs. Nancy M. Burr, Mrs. Heman M. 
Allen, Mrs. Linda W. Burr, I. Tucker 
Alstrom, Mrs. Dorothy D.Cabot, Mrs. Susan 
Ames, John S. Chamberlin, Charles U. 
Anderson, Johan M. 


Champlin, Mme. Ange- 
Andrews, Miss Frances lina de 
Virginia Chase, Miss Alice P. 
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From Ligon A. Wilson, Principal, Snow 
Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, Inc., 
Alabama :— 

I wish to say that I am personally a 
very enthusiastic reader of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. Practically every time it comes I take 
the opportunity to read it through before 
it is sent into the library, and I can frank- 
ly say that I do not know of any publica- 
tion out of which I get more real enjoy- 
ment when reading. 


It will be one of the glories of civiliza- 
tion to have ameliorated the condition of 
animals. THEOPHILE GAUTIER, 1855 
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Encouraging Words 


A correspondent who backs up her words 
with an order for seventeen annual sub- 
scriptions, writes this: 

“The educational influence of Our Dumb 
Animals; its enlightening and interesting 
stories and human interest items; its attrac- 
tive pictures and the high standards with 
which it is edited make it invaluable to any 
home where intelligent minds and hearts 
can absorb its message of universal love. 
No magazine could be more important than 
that! I wish I were wealthy enough to send 
it into every home where there are growing 
children who need this aid to spiritual evo- 
lution.” 
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From an Old War Horse in South Africa 


HE family with whom I now live sometimes receives 
from far-away Massachusetts a monthly paper entitled 
Our Dumb Animals, and although I don’t read it myself, I 
hear them talking occasionally of certain horses mentioned 


“JOCK” AND HIS FRIENDS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


therein, so I thought this paper would like to hear from me. 

I am not quite certain as to my age when I first joined the 
British Forces during the Boer War in 1899, but I know I 
was quite young then. My job was hauling the cannon from 
one section to another, and I held it until the war was over. 
It would take too long to tell of all my experiences during that 
time, and all through the years that followed. 

I am an old horse now, and thankful to have found a com- 
fortable home with an English family, living in the Transvaal, 
where I await the last trumpet call to join my departed mates 
in the Animal Kingdom. JOCK 


A Dog with a Season Ticket 


F you happen to be on Goodmayes Station (England) at 

the time when the evening train to Romford comes in, you 
will see “Peter” taking up his stand on the platform, his 
ears cocked for the sound of the rumbling wheels far down 
the line, his beautiful eyes watching out eagerly for the 
distant puff of smoke. Here it is, the great, busy engine, slow- 
ing down gradually until it comes to a halt in order that the 
passengers may get in. 

Peter, not being able to reach, has to wait for his master 
to open the carriage door, when he springs into the carriage, 
and settles down, without a moment’s hesitation, on a seat. 

Some dogs are made to lie on the floor, some have to crouch 
in the dark, dusty place beneath the seats, while others have 
to travel all alone in the guard’s van at the back. But Peter 
is different. If you look you will see that he has a season ticket 
in a leather case fixed to his collar, and this entitles him to 
travel like any other ticket holder. He sits quite still by his 
master’s side, taking no notice of anyone in the carriage, until 
Romford is reached, when he jumps down, and waits for the 
door to be opened for him to get out. 

And why do you suppose a ticket which cost sixteen shillings 
was bought for a dog? It is because Peter is very necessary 
to his master, who is a night watchman at Oldchurch Hospital. 


Through the long, silent hours he trots behind his master 
when he goes on his rounds; and in some wonderful way he 
knows to a second when it is time to “knock off.” 

And when Peter gets home in the morning, what do you 
suppose he does? Why, he goes to sleep, like his master, so 
as to be thoroughly ready for his night work. 

—Christian Science Menitor 


Arizona Friends 
L. L. HARRISON 


HEN visiting the Grand Canyon of Arizona recently 

I was astonished to see a very strazge friendship be- 
tween a rabbit and fawn. On making enquiries, I learned that 
the park authorities had 
brought a number of deer 
to the South Rim of the 
Canyon where they were 
fed and soon became very 
tame. Someone living in 
the vicinity kept rabbits, 
one of which escaped and, 
missing its companions, 
made up to the deer. This 
rabbit became particularly 
attached to a doe and the 
pair were inseparable un- 
til a fawn arrived. The 
little rabbit then deserted 
the mother in favor of her 
baby and the two were 
never more than a few 
feet apart. While the 
fawn grazed, the rabbit 
licked its head; when it 
moved away, bunny hopped 
after it. Undoubtedly the 
deer must have protected 
the rabbit from the many 
wild animals who would 
have quickly dispatched 
him. In fact, people who have watched the odd pair say that 
when danger appears the rabbit jumps on the fawn’s back 
and is carried safely away. 


FEEDING PIGEONS AT SAN JUAN MISSION, 
CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA, ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
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The Baxter Kennels for the 
Grenfell Mission 


N a copy of the magazine called Among 

the Deep-Sea Fishers, Dr. Grenfell tells 
of the fine new kennels recently built for 
their faithful dogs. Who made the Mis- 
sion the gift of the kennels? People all 
over the land heard some years ago of a 
governor who, upon the death of his great- 
ly beloved dog, had the flag of the State 
House lowered to half mast. That gover- 
nor was Percival P. Baxter of Maine and 
the dog was “Garry.” Well, the Grenfell 
Kennels have been built as a memorial to 


EX-GOVERNOR BAXTER AND 
“GARRY” 


Garry by his master, who still cherishes 
his loyalty and companionship as too dear 
and intimate ever to be forgotten. 

Here is what Dr. Grenfell writes: 


The generous gift of a lover of animals 
has enabled us to build sanitary, safe and 
comfortable kennels for those best of 
friends, our faithful dogs. At high water 
a clean, fresh bath comes into the pens, 
and not only washes out the dirt and 
drains the runways but offers all the dogs 
a chance for a beautiful clean swim. It 
used to be a great source of sorrow to all 
of us, who realize our debt to these friends 
of man, that we could not house them bet- 
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ter, that they had to be confined, the free 
creatures of the wild, to a small wired-in 
area, and that it was really impossible to 
keep them clean and healthy in the long 
summer months. To me especially, whose 
life was saved so wonderfully by dogs now 
a quarter of a century ago, it has always 
been a real source of self-censure that we 
couldn’t give them a better home, and 
couldn’t set a better example in love for 
the dumb animals that serve us so nobly 
in moments of need. Now, owing to the 
generosity of a friend in Portland, Maine, 
these beautiful kennels are nearly com- 
pleted, and for some weeks the dogs have 
been enjoying a new life. Their clean 
coats, which couldn’t possibly be kept clean 
in the old small confined areas, are not 
only a source of joy to visitors and our- 
selves but also a real source of improved 
growth and health and happiness to our 
dogs. Cleanliness is as near to health as 
it is to godliness; and have not health and 
godliness a close relationship anyhow? 
There is still a small dog-hospital house to 
add at one end of the kennels in order to 
complete the equipment for the ideal ser- 
vice that this gift aims at; and already our 
men are working at this. Dr. Curtis is de- 
lighted with the new “lesson in stones,” 
and so are the ladies and children of the 
orphanage, for the old kennels were al- 
most on their toes and were sometimes a 
source of no small irritation by night as 
well as by day when the dogs were exu- 
berant or contentious. 


Abuse of Easter Chicks 


It is always unfortunate to find inno- 
cent chicks exposed for sale in connection 
with Easter. Rarely do the purchasers or 
owners of these supposed “pets” know how 
properly to care for them. Here in Mas- 
sachusetts we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing such sales discontinued by many mer- 
chants. While there is no specific law to 
prevent Easter chicks being exposed for 
sale, when the probable attendant cruelty 
of this traffic is pointed out in an intelli- 
gent way, careful parents will refrain 
from buying them and the stores usually 
will stop selling them. 


Though true, it is hard to believe that 
there are places in this country, as for in- 
stance at Crane Lake, Illinois, where hunt- 
ers scatter thousands of bushels of grain 
as bait to lure wild ducks to their untimely 
death. Such places have fittingly been 
ealled the Duck-hogs’ Paradise. 


Be kind to animals every day. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ‘ : : 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of .....................2...... 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Mar. 19.32 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H.’ ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 


and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and fifty-four new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during January. 
Of these, 232 were in Illinois, 158 in Mas- 
sachusetts, 59 in Maine, 34 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 30 in Virginia, 24 in Texas, seven 
in the Philippine Islands, three in Syria, 
and one each in Arkansas, Nebraska, New- 
foundland, New York, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 185,609 


School Poster Exhibit 


Don’t forget the public display of prize- 
winning humane posters, made in_ the 
school contest sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, throughout BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, April 18- 
23, and the following week. The new 
medals offered this year are unusually at- 
tractive. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THAT TEDDY HORSE, Gertrude E, 

Bernard 

A most attractive booklet of, twenty 
pages is the fine tribute of the author to 
her saddle horse, between whom a nine 
years’ period of loving comradeship ex- 
isted. Many happy incidents are recounted 
and the pleasures and benefits of horse- 
back riding are strongly accentuated. The 
booklet is handsomely bound in leather and 
gold stamped. 

$1.50 net., Jackson & Phillips, Inc., Lynn, 
Mass. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 0 

Associate Life 50 09 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


All memberships include subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. Those who pay five and ten dollars are entitled, 
respectively, to two and four copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to their own, to be sent for one year to any 
addresses. 

Life memberships may be paid in four installments. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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